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dear friend, it would not be good policy for me to affect it. The attempt 
would make me ridiculous because it would be out of nature." Mrs. 
Adams was the one critic for whose words he seemed to have respect. 
He partly reveals himself when he faces the inquiry of his wife on the 
reason for his frequenting the theater (p. 298). He replied that he 
could do nothing else with the evening; that the two tickets of admission 
were the only returns he had from the two shares" of stock he possessed 
in the enterprise and that all his life he had been "extravagantly fond" 
of that kind of entertainment. But he assures her that while the stage 
had been a source of amusement for him, he had enjoyed it with dis- 
cretion and had never met an actress. 

J. A. James 

Life and letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer Clark. In two vol- 
umes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin company, 1917. 533, 523 p. 
$7.50 net) 

These two volumes offer an acceptable sketch of one who made a name 
for himself both in philosophy and history. For the historian the story 
of Fiske 's own fight against the religious traditions of his youthful 
environment and of his later struggle to gain recognition of his evolu- 
tionary theories even among the cultured classes of New England will 
be found extremely illuminating. The author has told the story well 
and has shown great industry in collecting the facts. Another phase 
of this life that is interesting is the excellent sketches of John Fiske 's 
home life, which offer a pleasant picture of a family of a professional 
man of the last generation. 

The author is less happy in his portrayal of Fiske, the historian, for 
he has made the mistake of supposing his subject a great historian, 
which he unfortunately was not. Fiske had a pleasing style and one 
that has given his writings many readers, but his was not the mind of 
the man of research; he never used the archives in the manner that 
his contemporary Francis Parkman did, with the result that he has not 
left his mark on the interpretation of a single period of the history of 
America. Still, in spite of this exaggerated ideal of Fiske, the author 
has created a good biography which the reader will find enjoyable read- 
ing. 

Manuscripts from the Burton historical collection. Collected and pub- 
lished by C. M. Burton. . Number 1-4. (Detroit, Michigan: 
October, 1916 — July, 1917, 144 p. $2.00 per set) 
One of the great collections of western Americana is in the Burton 

historical library, which the patriotic collector has given to his city. 



